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POLITICAL AND SCCIAL REFORM. 


There is one thing I would have every one of my readers 
expressly understand ; that, whatever | may say of the ne- 
cessity of reform on any other subject, there is none that I 
think of half as much importance as that of the restoration 
of the right of soil to the people. No other reform should 
be allowed in any way to retard this. Whatever can be done 
towards other desired reforms without distracting proper at- 
tention from THIS, should be done; but the Equal Right to 
Land should be the railying cry of reformers. Without this 
right, all other reforms are but patches on the social fabric ; 
with it, social improvements would follow each other as mat- 
ters of course. 

Three plans of Social Reform have each their enthusiastic 
advocates in this country at the present time; of which l 
shall give a brief synopsis. 

No. 1.—Plan of Robert Owen. 


Mr. Owen proposes a form of community in which the mem- 
bers shall dwell ina large parallelogramic edifice,each family 
having a separate set of rooms, but apartments in common 
for cooking, eating, lectures, schools, &¢c. All to labor 
about four hours a day, which he calculates would be suf- 
ficient to supply the community with the necessaries and 
comforts of life; and all property to be held in common. 
Several unsuccessful (because it is believed injudiciously 
managed) attempts have been made to establish commu- 
nities in this country, and several are now in successful 
operation in Engiand, some of them of two years’ stand- 
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No. 2.—Plan of Charles Fourier. 

The plan of Fourier, in support of which Mr. A. Brisbane, 
ef New York, has written a very able and interesting work, 
proposes a community in which all the property shall be 
held by shares, either by the members or others. Individual 
interest to be preserved by crediting each member with all 
goods and labor he may contribute, and charging him with 
all he may consume. Buildings, machinery, &c., to be 
used conjoinily, as on Mr. Owen’s plan. 

No. 3.— Pian of Clinton Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who is an original thinker, and a writer of 
great ability, has lately published a work which I have not 
seen, but of which I borrow the following synopsis from an 
able review in the Boston luvestigater. * Mr. Roosevelt 
proposes to organize society anew, aud upon a thorough 
principle of co-operation in production and distribution, 
and at the same time to retain the individuality of proper- 
ty. He proposes ihat the land, houses, and machinery 
should be held in stock by shares; and of having the capi- 
tal all held by the laborers. He dies not do away with the 
isolated family system and concentrate the community in 
one continued range of edifices. Hence, he requires the 
equitable exchange system. He adopts the military disei- 
pline for the government of his communities. He proposes 
that the agricultural, manufacturing, aud commercial de- 
partments, shall each be governed by a Marshal, with 
subordinates under them. By these means, he consoli- 
dates granaries, manuiactories, store, market, and bank, 
all into one, at some central point in each town or commu- 
nity. All that each man produces is to be received at its 
appraised value, according to the time of labor, at the 
commom mart, and labor-exchange notes will be issued 
for it, which will entitle the holder to draw any article he 
may want. ‘Thus these notes would increase only with 
the property deposited, and decrease as it is withdrawn; 
so that they would always be unchangeable in value.” 
Either of the above plans, it seems to me, would bea vast 

improvement on the present state of society; but the main 

difficulty in putting either of them in operation would be the 
want of land. Either would tend essentially to improve upon 
a state of society in which, as a general rule, labor is reward- 
ed in an inverse ratio to its usefulades: but neither can be 
put in operation without land and property, and the difficulty 
is to find qualified individuals willing to risk these on an e2- 
periment. Were the first step toward abolishing property in 
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land taken; that is, were the public lands made free to actual 
settlers, in limited quantity, it is evident that the main ob- 
stacle to plans of Social Reform would be removed, and pos- 
sibly each of the above might be put in successful operation. 
At any rate, in case of failure, the land; which would 
bably be improved, would necessarily be equitably divided on 
the individual system. 

The preparatory step to any plan of Social Reform, I can 
but think, is to put the people in possession of all their natu- 
ral and political rights. All Social Reform based on a pur- 
chase of rights, if it progress at all, must progress slowly. 

No one who has brought his miud to reflection on this sub- 
ject can remain unconvinced that, either this government 
must degenerate into monarchy, or it must become republi- 
can in fact as wellas in name. ‘That it is degenerating now, 
the vast and increasing multiplication of facilities by which 
the rich are made richer, and, of course, the poor poorer ; 
by which the scheming few are enabled to riot in Juxury at 
the expense of the laboring many, render clearly manifest. 
That there will be a reaction, however, is morally certain : 
the very excesses of the privileged classes will tend to their 
overthrow. It cannot be, that those who do the work will 
much longer allow themselves to be defrauded of so large a 
share of the proceeds of their labor ; that they will continue 
to buy the right to work of those who claim exclusive title to 
the soil. The great truth has come to light, as many other 
great truths have come, at length, in the progress of dis- 
covery, that the earth is as much the equal, inalienable 
property of all its inhabitants as the light, the air, or the 
water; and, of course, that all social and political regula- 
tions not based on that great truth are wrong, and must be 
amended. 

What equivalent does civilized society furnish to the indi- 
vidual who, on coming to maturity, finds that civilization has 
usurped his right of soil? What does society give him in 
place of the right to labor for himself? It gives him the 
precarious privilege of laboring for the usurpers. It takes 
a right, and grants a furor. 

That individuals, in every age, have realized the great 
truth of the Equal Right of all Men to Land, is highly proba- 
ble; but, so few in number have they been, that each one has 
imagined himself the original discoverer; and it has been 
rare indeed that individuals acquainted with this right have 
had inclination, means, and ability to propagate their know- 
ledge. But this is so no more. 


“Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” 
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and even so insignificant a thing as this little Radical may 
indoctrint ite the repub slic ; may infuse into the political mass 


a portion of the true leaven. i have already seen favorable 


symptoms. Already has the Right to Land been discussed 
in two of the most influential of the New York daily papers ;* 
and I verily believe the time is near at hand when every can- 
didate for a legisla tive oflice shall be required to say, ‘*I will 
use all the influence of my plate, if elected, to restore to the 
people their Equal, Inalienable Right to Land.” @. H. E. 


- 
wa 


The Government of the ‘United States is, and has been 
for years, bringing indelibie disgr ice upon itself by its most 
iniquitous and merciless treatm on he Iudian tribes; and 
for what? ‘To possess itself oi a aaae not for the use 
of its own peopl , for they hav ation upon millions of 
acres yet uucultivated and untouched, but to be held for the 
benefit of speculators! ‘os 3 the republican government of 
He United St: is lavishi i! nic and treasure of its 

wn citizens, And hh ting ahnd Gc the Indians with 
worse thai ize ferocity, because th ay will not consent to 
sell their bictheigh for a m of pottage; because they will 
not abandon the homes of their childhood, the graves of their 
fathers, to strangers! In history, in our own history, this 
cruel treatment of the ludians will be classed with the unsur- 
massed exte rink ating persecutions of the aborigines of His- 
iniola by olumbus and his followers. Vhat will be said 

us in Indian tradition, should any Indians be spared to tell 
their tale: 

Land! land!! is the inglorious ob ject for which legisla- 
tors, professing ided by the rights ot men vote away 
the lives of thousands of their mercenaries (soldiers they de- 
serve not the name of who will engage *y such a ca ause) and 
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millions of the » public trea ure! Yet there is no excuse of 
neeessity for coveting this land; we have already not only 
enough, but abundance 

‘The federal government,” says a venerable friend, who 
is temporary editor of the N. Y. Beacon, ‘ formerly dealt 
fairly with the natives, giving the ‘easonable price for 
their lands, consk le ‘ing of how httle value they were to them; 
and this by honerable treatics made with the respective na- 
tions. But of “ate years fraud appears indelibly stamped 

See an article from the New York Evening Post, published in Radical No. 

see also, aseries of articles in the New York New Era, under the head of 
‘‘ Human Rights,” of which Nes. 3and 4 have come under my notice: these arti- 
cles I shall probably publish in the Radical, if Tecan obtain copies of them. 
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upon all our transactions with them. ‘Treaties have been 
made with a few bribed chiefs, not authorised by their tribes, 
and then enforcing the shape 1tions at the point of the bayo- 
net. Thus have the CI | Seminoles been treated. 
The present war with t is a war of a aggression on 
the part of the United Stat ly with the view of ac- 
quiring territory, without the shadow of reason or justice to 
support it. ° 

‘‘' These reflections have been clicited by reading a notice in 
the Knickerbocker, for Sdoten uber, i841, of Col. Stone’s 
Life of Red Jacket, of which f give the fc ollowing abstract :” 


Tae Lire anp Times or Rep Jacket, oR SA-G0-YE-WaT-HA:? being 
we Sequel to the History of the Six Nations. By Wm. L. Sroner. 


. 


,# 


In one volume, 8vo., pp. 484. Neiv York and ahs 1: WILEY AND 
PUTNAM. 


We alluded ina brief notice in our last number to this very entertain- 
ing volume; and now propose to euier upon a more detailer d considera- 


tion of its merits. Aside from its main historical features, which are 
agreeably interwoven with interesting incidental narrative, to trench upon 
whiel h would exceed the limits of this notice . the volume is remarkable 
for the number and variety of speeches of its renowned subject, in the 
colfec tion of which our author has vidently aesaicd the most : uneeeieed 
‘ch. It is to these speeches, and to the circumstances 


i 
out of which they arose, that we shall ask the attention of the reader. 
Tt se 1 ry a > i } rprallixr anr Yo le “2 2} “( id | } b . 
OSC amon? Us, ana Cs prt cially our readers avroad, Who nave €en ac- 
customed to derive their impressions of the oratorical efforts of o ur abori- 


ginal chiefs in co: Lc = from the wordy and inflated imitations of second 
rate native romanticisis, will here see the diflerence between eloquent na- 
ture and fustian ae: and while they set down our be-Indian’d novel 
scenes at their proper valuation, will do justice to the terse, energetic and 
poetical “utterances” of the legitimate sons of the forest. 

We remember to have heard our correspondent, Colonel i’ Kenney, 


who was for more psnan. t twenty years an indian agent or commissioner on 
the part of the ited S , remark, that, in the whole course of his ex- 
perience, every war 25% the natives and every savage outrage had been 
provoked by original aggressions on the part of the whites. When pos- 
terity shall ask, as ask it they will when all this has become history, 
whether these things were so, and how our treaties wiih the Indians were 
kept, the reply will be found in the unanswerable record of the speeches 

of our aboriginal chiefs. ‘ Your forefathers,” said Red Jacket, speaking 
to the whites in council, and on behalf of the Six Nations, ** your fore- 
fathers crossed the great water, andlanded onthisisland. ‘Their numbers 
were small. They found friends and not enemies. They told us the y 
had fled from their own country for fear of wicked men, and had come 

here to enjoy their religion. ‘They asked for a smailseat. We took pity 
on them, and granted their request. ‘They satdownamongus. We gave 


*The translatiou of this name into Englis ; Walk-In-The-Water. From 


whut source it was given, [ am not infor nt 1 e Ef oglis h appe!lation of this 
chief arose froma jacket of the color specified having been presented to him, 


+ 


which he carefully preserv red, to be worn only on important occasions, in coun- 
cil, &c., by which means he became known by the name of Red Jacket. 
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them corn and meat; they gave us the fire-water in return. The white 
people had now found our country. ‘Tidings were carried back and more 
came among us. Yet we did not fear them. We took them to be friends. 
They called us brothers. We believed them, and gave them a large seat. 
At length their number had greatly increased. They wanted more land 
—they wanted our country! Oureyes were opened, and our minds be- 
came uneasy. Wars took place. Indians were hired to fight agaiust In- 
dians, and many of our people were destroyed. They also brought 
strong liquor among us. It was strong and powerful, and has slain thou- 
sands. Masthors) our seats were once large and yours were smal!. You 
have now become a great people, and wethave scarcely a place to spread 
our blankets !’’ ‘‘ Look back,’’ said the same orator on another occasion; 
‘*to the first settlement by the whites, and then look at our present condi- 
tion. Formerly, we continued to grow in numbers and strength. What 
has become of the Indians who extended to the salt waters? They have 
been driven back and become few, while you have been growing numer- 
ous and powerful. ‘This land is ours, from the God of Heaven. It was 
giventous. We cannot make land. Driven back reduced as we are, you 
wish to cramp us more and more. You tell us of a pre-emptive right. 
Such men, you say, own one reservation, and such another. But they 
are all ours—ours from the top to the bottorn ?” 

The celebrated chief Cornplanter, in one of his speeches, complains 
that the concessions of the treaty of Fort Stanwix were yielded from 
force. ‘* You told us,’’ said he, addressing the whites, ‘that we were in 
your hand, and that by closing it you could crush us to nothing ; and you 
demanded from us a great country as the price of that peace you had of- 
fered us—as if our want of strength had destroyed our rights. There 
were but few chiefs present, and they were compelled to give up the lands ; 
and it is not the Six Nations only that reproach us for having given up that 
country. ‘The Chippewas, and all the nations which lived on those lands 
westward, call to us, and ask us: ‘Brothers of our fathers! where is the 
place which you have reserved for us to lie down upon?’ What they 
agreed to has bound our nation ; and though our strength has not increas- 
ed, nor your power become less, we ask you to consider calmly, were me 
terms dictated by your commissioners reasonable and just?” And 
unjust as was this treaty, we find Red Jacket enfreating on behalf of ibe 
Six Nations, that its terms may be maintained. ‘* We wish that in respect 
to these lands, the treaty of Fort Stanwix may not be broken. You white 
people have increased very fast on this island, which was given to us Jn- 
dians by the Great Spirit. We are now become asmall people. You are 
cutting off our lands, piece after piece. You are a kind-hearted people, 
seeking your own advantages.” 

A commissioner on behalf of the whites, when speaking of the small 
worth of these lands while in a wild unpruductive state, observed, that 
the only value they could have in the eyes of the Indians, must arise 
from the consciousness that they owned them; to which Red Jacket re- 
plied; ‘* That consciousness is every thing to us. It raises us in our own 
estimation. It creates in our bosom a proud feeling, that elevates us a na- 
tion. Observe the difference between the estimation in which a Seneca 
and an Oneida are held. We are courted, while the Oneidas are consider- 
ed a degraded people, fit only to make brooms and baskets. Why this 
difference? It is because the Senecas are known as the proprietors of a 
broad domain, while the Oneidas are cooped up in a narrow space.” 


Red Jacket took an early and a a lasting dislike to the missionaries, who 
were sent from different societies to the’ Six Nations, to ameliorate their 
spiritual condition. His aversion, as we learn from our author, was per- 
fectly natural. According to his testimony and that of Rey. Dr. Breck- 
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enbridge, the early efforts of the missionaries were badly conducted. Men 
ef more ability ought to have been selected for so peculiar and difficult a 
service. li is stated, in justice to the Indians, that many of these minis- 
ters were destitute of any practical knowledge of hunian nature; that 
they had little talent and less information; and moreov er, that they were 
bigoted, over-zealous, and lacked temper and patience. Instead of preach- 
ing simple discourses, bringing down to the level of the ignorant, and, in 
relation to religion, child- like “minds of the Indians, the elementary prin- 
ciples of Christianity, j in their most winning forms, they were regaled, says 
Mr. Stone, with long argumentative sermons upon divine decrees, and the 
dark mysteries of fore- -knowledge and pre-destination; more repulsive 
themes than which, he adds, even fer many enlightened congregations, 
reared in the bosom of the church, could hardly have been selected, but, 

fr Indian auditors, especially unhappy. We have collated a few pass- 
ages from the speeches of Red Jacket, in reply to the importunities of va- 
rious missionaries to be permitted to come among the Indians, * to instruct 
and strengthen them in religion 


“ Brotuer: we have listened with atlentios to what you have said. You 
request us to speak our minds freely. All have heard your voice, and ali 
speak to you now as one man what we think. Our minds are agreed. You 
say y u want an answer to your talk before you leave this place. It is right 
you should have one, as you are at a great distance from home, and we do not 
wish todetain you. Brother: you have got our country, but you are not satis. 
fied: you want to force your religion apon us. You say that you are sent to 
instruct us how to worship the Great § spirit agreeably to his mind, and if we 
do not take hold of the religion which you white pe»; le teach, we shall be un- 
happy hereafter. You may say that you are right and we are lost. How do 
we know this to be true?) We understand that your religion is written in a 
book. If it was intended for us as well as you, why has not the Great Spirit 
giv n to us, and not only tous, but why did he not give to our forefathers, the 
knowledge of that book, with the means of undei sta nding it rightly? We 
only know what you tell us about it. [ow shall we know when to believe, 
being so often deceived by the white peuple? Yon say there is but one way to 
worshipand serve the Great Spirit. If there is but one religion, why do you 
white people differ so much aboutit? Why notall agreed, as you can all read 
the book? We do not understand these things. We are told that your religion 
was given to your forefathers, and has been handed down from father to son. 
We also have a religion which was given to our forefathers, and has been hand- 
ed down to us, their children. Weworship in that way. It teachesus to be 
thankful for the favors we receive; to love each other, and to be united. We 
never guarre! about religion. Brother: we do not wish to enjoy your religion 
or take it from you; we only want to enjoy ourown. You say you have not 
come to get our land or our money, butto enlights enourminds. 1 will now tell 
you that I have been at your meetings, and saw you collect money from the 
meeting. {cannottell whatthis money was intended for, but suppose it was 
for your minister; and if we should conform to your way of thinking, perhaps 
you might want some from us. Brother: we are told that you have been preach. 
ing tothe white people inthis place. ‘hese people are our neighbors. Weare 
acquainted with them. We will wait a little while, and see whut effect your 
preaching hasupon them. If we find it does them good, makes them honest, 
a d less disposed to cheat Indians, we will then considvr again of what you 
have said. You have now heard our answer to yourtalk; and thisisall we have 
to say at present.” 


On another occasion, at Buffalo, Red Jacket thus replied to a delegate 
from the State Missionary Society, who was endeavoring to establish a- 
mission among the Senecas: 

‘“ Brotuer: We listened to the talk you delivered to us from the council of 
black-coats in New York. We have fully considered your talk and the offe s 
you have made us. Great numbers of black-cuats have been among the In. 
dians, and with sweet voices and smiling faces have offered to teach them the re. 
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ligion of the white people. Our brethren in the east listened to the black-coats, 
turned from the religion of their fathers, and took up the religion of the white 
people. What good has itdonethem? Arethey more happy and more friend- 
ly one to another than we are? 

‘‘ No, brother, they are a divided peopie; we are united. They quarrel about 
religion—we live in love andfriendship. ‘They drink strong water, have learnt 
how to cheat, and to practice all the vices of the white men, which disgrace 
Indians, without imitating the virtues of the white men. Brother, if you are 
our well-wisher, keep away, and do not disturb us. You wishus tochange our 
religion for yours. Welike our religion and do not want another. Our friends 
the ‘Quakers give us ploughs, and show us how to use them. They tell us we 
are accountable beings, but they do not ask us to change our religion. We are 
satisfied with what they do. We cannot receive your offers: we have other 
things to do, and beg youto make your minds easy, and not trouble us, lest our 
heads should be too much lo: ided, and by and by burst.” 


Humanity weeps, says our author, that the conduct of civilized men 
should put such ar guments as the follow ingin the mouths of the Indians, 
against their own best ig : 


‘ Broruers: we piiy you: we wish you to bear to our good friends our best 
wishes. eters’ them that, in compassion toward them, we are willing to send 
them missionaries, to teach them our religion, habits, and customs. We would 
be willing they should be as happy as we are, and assure them that if they 
should follow ‘our ex: 1mple, they would be fur more happy than they are now. 
We would gladly know that you have relinquished your religion, productive of 
so much disagreement and inquietuc de among yourselves, and instead thereof 
that you should follow ours. Accept of this advice, brother, and take it back 
to your friends as the best pledge of our wishes for your welfare. Perhaps you 
think we are ignorant and aninformed. Go, then, and teach the whites. Se- 
lect, for example, the people of Buffalo. We will be spectators, and remain 
silent. Improve their morals and refine their habits. Make them less disposed 
to cheat Indians. Make the whites generally less inclined to make Indians 
drunk, and to take from them theirlands. Let us know the tree by the blos- 
soms, and the blossoms by the fruit. When this shall be made clear to 
our minds, we may be more willing to listento you. Brother—farewell !” 


The Indians could not be made to understand the doctrine of the atone- 
mer‘, or the death of our Savior for the redemption of the world. ‘ If you 
white men,”’ said Red Jacket to one of the missionaries, speaking in be- 
half of his people, ‘* murdered the son of the Great Spirit, we Indians had 
nothing to do with it, and it is none of our affair. If he had come among 
us, we would not have killed him; we would have treated him well, and 
the white people who killed him ought to be damned for doing it. You 
must make amends for that c rime among yoursélves.”” One of the con- 
verted Indians, however, at the Oneida c astle, i in addressing his red audi- 
tory. in his first discourse, drew such a picture of the sufferings and death 
of the Rede emer , that many of his female hearers, “ albeit unused to the 
melting mood,’ actually shed tears. ‘The inexperienced preacher, seeing 
this result, began to think he had gone too far; and he proceeded to qualify 
the vivid sketch he had been limning : “It was a great way ofl,”’ said he, 

‘a long while ago—and may be ’twas n’t so!” 

In some conversation with Rev. Dr. Breckenbridge, who was well ac- 
quainted with Red Jacket, that chieftain contended that the red man was 
of a totally different race, and needed an entirely different religion. ‘The 
reverend gentleman pressed the points of resemblance in every thing but 
color, and argued that in the case of the Christian Indians there was a 
common mind on religion. Red Jacket waved the debate by saying, 
‘*that one thing was certain, whatever else was not; that white men had 
a great love for Indian women, and left their traces behind them wherever 
they could!” He was frequently heard to murmur, that whereas before 
the approach of the white men, the eyesof the children were all black, yet 
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now they were becoming blue. We believe it was our swarthy hero who, 
in reply to an inquiry by a pious clergyman, to what tribe a bright boy, 
whose face he was admiring at the Oneida settlement, belonged, said : 
‘“*Ugh!—part ’Neida, part Missionary !”’ 

If our general and State governments would limit the 
quantity of land to be held by any one man to eighty or one 
hundred acres, and thus throw open to their destitute citizens, 
now deprived of their birthright, the tracts held for the pur- 
poses of speculation, as it is their duty as well as true policy 
to do, there would be no further need of er demand for en- 
croachments on the rights of the Indians; no more Indian 
wars. 

Had we a surplus population destitute of land, while neither 
the government nor individuals held land uncultivated, such 
surplus population would then have a natural right to any 
surplus lands in possession of the Indians, without purchase. 
Till we have such a surplus population, we have no right to 
the Indian lands, either by purchase or otherwise. G. H. E. 

——__—_- 
MOVEMENTS OF THE WORKING MEN. 

I copy the following article and introductory editorial re- 
marks, froma newly established, neat and spirited little daily - 
penny paper, called the Microscope, published at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. What “movements of the Working Men” are alluded 
to in the introduction, I am uninformed of; but 1 infer that 
the working classes of Cincinnati have begun to experience 
the grinding oppressions inseparable from their condition in 
all large cities; and I trust that if they have organized for 
the purpose of bettering their situation, they will resolve to 
go to the bottom of the evils under which they suffer; that 
they will determine to wage unceasing warfare against the 
Monopoly of Land. Let Whig and Democratic Working 
Men unite with this object, Chose of New York and Cincin- 
nati taking the lead, as I believe both are preparing to do, 
and the result will be such as the editor of the Microscope 
predicts, ‘a glorious revolution unequalled in the World’s 
History.” G. H. E. 





The author of the following communication called upon us a few days 
ago, and requested its publication. His thoughts are well expressed, and 
deserve serious consideration. ‘ Rustic’ resides a few miles from the 
city, aud had not been apprised of the movements of the working men 
here till we informed him. He is a Whig, but sees, doubtless, that the 
whole family of Industry have but one common interest. Whig and 
Democratic working men, if they would accomplish any thing, must bury 
the hatchet of party, cut loose from old political ties, unite upon princi- 
ples about which there is no dispute among them now, and then by a 
course of candid, conciliatory, and truth-searching investigation, prepare 
themselves to unite hereafter upon all measures touching their common 





ey 
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interests, among which are: The Tariff question, the Banking system, 
the Internal Improv ementsystem, the Puztic Lanps, and State Desrs. 
Let them do that, and there will be a speedy , entire, and glorious revolu- 
tion, unequalled in the World's history—in the whole machinery of society, 
thnoral, intellectual, social, and political. Go on, workies ; form your IN- 
DUSTRIAL COMPACT, The * Press will come to you,” as Maho- 
met wentto the mountain, when the mountain refused to go to him. 


Tissatr’s Cross Roap, Campsetyt Counry, Ky., 
September 27th, 1841. 

Mr. Epiror—lIt is certainly singular that in a community like ours, 
there should be no Press devoted to the interests of the Working Men of 
our country. It is true there are many periodicals which are confined ex- 
clusively to the farming interest, and are ably conducted. But where do 
we find a paper based upon the broad footing, and espousing the separate 
interest of the Workine Men of these United States? none! A great 
majority of the periodicals of the day are under the supervision of pro- 
fessional men ; men whose ignorance and contempt of the working men, 
and a blind confidence in their own literary attainments and supremacy, 
induces them to separate and hold themselves aLoor, from the honest, in- 
dustrious, hard working man. Is~-proof of this necessary? If so, I 
would say call in at our Horets and other places of fashionable resort, 
and if perchance you see the plain dressed working man enter there, you 
will discover by the leer of the eye, and by the general neglect manifest 
on the part of the kid glove gentry towards him, that they arrogate to them- 
selves a higher and more distinctive place, than can be found in the ranks 
of laboring men. And what class of citizens form the majority, yea, the 
great strength of our country? Does the political stamina of the land 
consist of professional men; or do the working men of this country con- 
stitute the strength thereof. 

I believe a large majority of our political papers are edited by lawyers, 
who seek to promote to places of distinction and profit, those of their own 
profession only. They, in fact, have at present great coutrol over the press, 
and seem to wield the political destinies of our country. And is there 
not wisdom and intelligence enough among us who labor, to make suit- 
able selections from, for the filling of places of honor and trust? How 
have we been galled by the sapience of those gentlemen of legal know- 
ledge and of political renown, who assembled at Harrisburg and made 
out the last Whig nomination for President and Vice President ? 

Do you not think, sir, that some of tige hard handed working men of the 
land could made a wiser choice? I opine they could; therefore, believ- 
ing as we do that all political sagacity is not confined to men of profes- 
sional attainments, but that there is intelligence, wisdom, and stern inte- 
grity enough among the WoRKING MEN of our country, to conduct safely 
and advantageously the affairs thereof. We therefore come to the con- 
clusion, that the laboring community ought to assume a portion of the 
prerogatives that belong t to them; and take to themselves the right of se- 
lecting from their own ‘class at least a part of those who are to fill high 
stations and bear rule over us. What measure, then, could there be adopt- 
ed, so well calculated to affect a reformation as the establishment of a 
Press devoted to that object? Would not every WORKING MAN who isun- 
trammeled from the influence of aristocracy; every WORKING MAN who 
reflects upon his personal privileges, and w ishes to maintain the true dig- 

nity of his calling; every WORKING MAN who would wish to transmit to 
his posterity an equal share of the civil and political benefits of a repub- 
lican government; would not all such, lend their aid to the support of such 
a cause? But to the subject of The Working Men’s Press. Could 
there not be a paper started in the city of Cincinnati which should advo- 
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cate the Working Men’s cause; a paper which would arouse this class of 
citizens from their present apathy, to a sense of their rights, and to con- 
tend for their share of influence in the great political scale of our country? 
I am a working man, and the pen that gives form to these ideas is callous 
by the use of the plough and the axe. We know well, that the working 
men, generally, are considered by those whose walks in life are confined 
to professional pursuits, as incompetent to judge of legislative or judicial 
matters ; that they ought to acquiesce in, and submit all things to, the 
wisdom of the literati. But we are disposed to demur at the idea, and 
we do conceive that the working community are justly entitled to a fair 
balance of representation in all the councils of the nation, by menelected 
from their own ranks—men who are practically of the laboring class. 
Let the matter, then, spring up in thiscity. Letthe worK1NG MEN of Cin- 
cinnati (ameng whom there is a fund of intelligence aud moral worth) 
confer one with another upon the subject; let them call meetings, discuss 
the matter, and send forth their doings to other sections of the west, which 
would have a resistless bearing upon our national and state politics, and 
thereby raise to a just estimation the calling of the working man. 

Under this view of the subject, we hope soon tosee ‘* The Working Men’s 
Press” established in the Queen City ; and that it may receive a patronage 
commensurate with that class of citizens who reside in the Great Wrst. 


Rustic. 


-— 
— 





REPEAL OF TRE LAND VILL. 


The Democratic Press is coming to the reseue. The fol- 
lowing are extracts : 


This bill is a presumption upon the ignorance and meanness of the 
Ainerican people—it supposes them gov erned more by selfishness than by 
a high sense of honor and patriotism. Mr. Benton ina speech upon this 
bill remarks, ‘*] scorn the bill. I scout its vaunted popularity. I detest 
it. Nor can I conceive of an object more pitiable and contemptible than 
that of the demagogue haranguing for votes, and exhibiting his tables of 
dollars and acres, in order to ‘show each voter, or each State, how much 
money they will be able to obtain Yom the Treasury by this Land bill if 
passed. Such haranguing, and such exhibitions, is the address of i linpu- 
dence and knavery to supposed ignorance, meanness, and folly. It is 
treating the people as if they were penny wise and pound foolish. Wh 
the land revenue, after deducting the expenses, if fairly divided amon 
the people, would not exceed ninepence a head per annum; if fairly divi- 
ded among the States, it would not supersede above ninepence per an- 
num of taxation upon the units of the population. ‘The day for land sales 
has gone by. The sales for this year (1841) do not exceed a million and 
a half of dollars, which would not leave more than a million for distribu- 
tion—which, among sixtcen millions of people, would be just fourpence 
halfpenny, Virginia money, per head—a fip in New York, and a picayune 
in Louisiana! At two millions it would be nine pence in Virginia per 
head, equivalent to a levy in New York, and a bit in Louisiana !—pre- 
cisely the amount w hich, in specie times, a gentleman gives to a negro 
boy for helding his horse a minute at the door. And for this miserable 
doit—this insignificant subdivision of a shilling—a York shilling—can the 
demagogue suppose that the people are base enough to violate the Con- 
st titution, mean enough to surrender the defence of their country, and 
stupid enough to be taxed on their coffee, tea, salt, sugar, molasses, coats, 
hats, blankets, shoes, shirts, and every other article of comfort, decency, 
or necessity, which they eat, drink, or wear—on which they stand, sleep, 
sit, or lie!” What American does not despise such trickery—does not 
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from his soul detest and loathe such infamous management? Are free- 
men to be saddled, bridled, and rode like asses? Will the American 
people submit to such rascality ? We cannot believe they will. There 
is too much independence, too much of the spirit of liberty yet remaining 
in the hearts of the descendants of the old Puritans, to submit to such in- 
justice. ‘They never will do it; the thunders of the ballot box are sound- 
ing in the ears of the advocates of these measures an unwelcome salute. 
Maine, Vermont, Tennessee, Indiana, Alabama, Ge orgia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, have spoken forth with astentorian voice in con- 
demnation of this system of de -pravity. Will these men profit by these 
admonitions, or will they persist in their schemes? We shall see.—New 
Hampshire Gazette. 


If donatives to State or individuals had ever proved beneficial—if the 
annals of every Government did not prove that gifts from the public eof- 
fers were alike fatal to the moral of public men and the safety of free in- 
stitutions—the direct violation of the Constitution of the country, and the 
crime of robbing the great body of the people, to put millions at the dis- 
posal of a few politicians in the different § tates, would be suflicient to 
eondemn the great measure of the extra session. Every thing, therefore, 
calls upon the Democratic party to inscribe the repeal of this monstrous 
innovation on the list, as one of the first and hishest of the duties which 
they owe the Constitution and the people. —Globe. 


Musvr pe Rereatep—That odious Land Distribution bill, which takes 
the money from the pockets of the people, and divides it among the States 
for the use of gambling’ stockjobbers and bankrupt speculators. Every 
democrat should insist upon a spee dy repeal of this unjust and corrupting 
measure of the federal extra session. Repeal! Repeal!—Bay State De- 
mocrat. 


gia 
—p- 


NEW JERSEY. 

Wm. Pennington, of Broad seal notoriety, the most ob- 
noxious man in this State to a majority of the people, has 
again been appointed Governor. by a Gerrymandered legisla- 
ture, and, I grieve to say, by the indirect concurrence of three 
men elected as Democrats, who had it tn their power, and 
whose duty it was, to refuse to go into joint ballot for the 
election of such a man. The conduct of these three men is 
another evidence that, by means of the present system of nomi- 
nations, men can get the votes of the people who will not 
rightly represent them. By the re-election of Pennington, 
whe is, ex-officio, president of the Council, with the casting 
vote, the Whigs will be enabled to pass any measure they 
dare pass, even without the support of pur three questionable 
Democrats; but this should not deter the real Democrats 
from bringing forward their measures as if they had a ma- 
jority ; and. first of all, they should endeavor to bring the 
suspended Banks to justice, by compelling them either to 
wind up their affairs or to pay specie for their rag promises. 
PENNINGTON’S MESSAGE, of course, is milk and water, 
with very little milk. He thinks the present State Constitu- 
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tion good enough, except, perhaps, in the instance of con- 
necting the offices of Governor and Chancellor. In Wm. 
Pennington’s Ss opinion, it ts perfectly right that counties should 
be eut up to suit a political party, which by this means mav 
obtain a legislative majority with a minority of votes, and 
that this minority-majority should elect a Governor over the 
people! that there should be property qualifications for voters 
and for candidates for office! that there should be legislative 
privileges to a few at the expense of the many! that chil- 
dren shall be brought up in ignorance and destitution, to be- 
come a burthen on the industrious or to starve! All these 
things, the constitution of New Jersey allows, yet Wm. Pen- 


nington thinks the constitution is a good one ‘and ought not 
to be an nendec 1! ! ! 


Says this wise man, 


“While by the Constitution of the United States, and of several of the 
‘‘ States, a restraining powe r over legislation is conferred upon the execu- 


“tive, ours happily gives him no nevative upon the acts of the legisla- 
“ture.” 


A very happy thing, indeed, that the man elected by the 
. legislature itself, should have no negative on its acts! A 
truly wonderful discovery, Mr. P.!! 

In the remarks of the Governor on the subject of Bank- 
ing, which are apparently intended farther to bolster up that 
system of public robbery, I find the following admission : 
‘“« The project of affording security by restrictions upon a char- 
ter has proved fallacious.” 

A great part of the message is made up of explanations 
of attempts made by chartered companies to swindle the 
State out of a part of the purchase money of their privileges. 
Foxes picking the public goose ! G. H. E. 


Pan 
—<~ 


A BAD ARGUMENT. 

The N. Y. Evening Post contends that the Land Distri- 
bution bill is a bad measure because it deprives the govern- 
ment of its means of obtaining Loans, by giving the land as 
security. This argument is trebly objectionable: first, the 
government facilities of obtaining Loans would be amply suf- 
ficient for the public good without landed security ; secondly, 
the uncultivated land belongs, by natural right, never sur- 
rendered, to the people who have no land, ‘and not to the 
government; and thirdly, if the land belonged to the govern- 
ment, it would be debased by mortgaging its territory. 

The Distribution scheme has sins enough, in all conscience, 
to answer for, without the one charged to its account by the 
Post. G. H. E. 
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NEW YORK ELECTION. 


New York, like every other State where an election has 
been held, has redeemed herself from the Hard Cider Mania. 
The Democrats, it is said, will have a majority on joint bal- 
lot in the legislature, and it is hoped they will, by their acts, 
prove a better title to the name of Democrat than the whole- 
sale monopoly dealers who for years desecrated that appel- 
lation. Let them begin in earnest the work of reform: they 
may find enough of mischief to undo without troubling them- 
selves about new laws; or if they should have leisure, after 
neutralizing former mischievous acts, let them turn their at- 
tention to the one thing needful, tke abolition of the land 
monopoly. 

In the city of New York, there was a new feature in the 
election; an attempt on the part of a smail portion of the 
Catholic population, with Bishop Hughes at their head, to 
elect, by a split of the Democratic ticket, three men favor- 
able to the project of apprepriating a portion of the school 
fund to their sectarian schools. ‘The consequence of this 
was a defeat of three of the thirteen Democratic candidates.* 
Had the Catholics succeeded in this project of blending re- 
ligion and politics, so far as to elect their men, no step could 
have done more injury to their cause asa sect. As it has 
turned out, the attempt was utterly insignificant, the Catholic 
candidates receiving but a little over 2000 votes from both 
parties, while the candidates on the other tickets received 
from 16 to 19000. Three things are made manifest by this 
result; first, that the great body of the Irish adopted citizens 
are really and truly Democratic, and not to be seduced from 
their allegiance by the bad example of their priest ; secondly, 
that the people are opposed to blending religion with educa- 
tion; and thirdly, the impolicy of School Funds, which, be- 
sides the expensiveness of their management, and the anti- 
republican favoritism necessarily attendant on their invest- 
ment at interest, may, it seems, become food for contention 
at the polls. The only proper means of providing for public 
education, is by a tax on property ; the only proper mode, by 
schools common to all, which, to be common, must be en- 
tirely disconnected from religious or irreligious influence in 
their books or management. 





* The defeat of one of these, Edward Sandford, if he is the lawyer of that 
name, will not be regretted by those who know his principles. A few years 
ago he turned Conservative, and I was not before aware that he had got back into 
the Democratic ranks. Ihave reason to believe that he was the man who was 
mainly instrumental in pesventing my bill against the Young Men’s Democra- 
tic Committee of New York from being paid, on the ground that the papers 
which I published were too democratic. 
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P.S. Thus far had I written, when I received informa- 
tion which puts an entirely different construction on the con- 
duct of Bishop Hughes and the Catholics. I am now informed 
that the Catholics did once contend for a separate apportion- 
ment of the school fund, on the ground that the protestant 
Bible and protestant books were used in the schools to the 
exclusion of the Catholic Bible and books, which, if so, was 

a very good though nct a sufficient reason for a separate ap- 
pertionment but that now, convinced that they took a wrong 
course in demanding a separate apportionment, all they con- 
tend for is, that neither Bible nor any sectarian books shall 
be used in the schools, nor any means used by the teachers 
directly or indirectly, to influence the minds of the children 
on theological subjects. If this be a true statement of their 
object, they stand on the unimpregnable ground of RIGHT, 
and their rights will, when the truth shall be made manifest, 
be supported by the entire Democratic party, and by all 
liberal men. G. H. E. 





SHELLEY.— The Boston Quarterly Review.--The first article 
of this periodical is an eloquent laudatory review of the writings 
and character of Percy Bysshe Shelley. It has not escaped 
the writer that a remarkable change has recently taken place 
in the opinion of the world, in regard to the mora! influence 
of this poet. In his own day, he was persecuted ia every 
way that malice and bigotry could invent. He was expelled 
from college; he was driven from the house of his father ; 
he was exiled from his native land: his children were taken 
from him by the courts, his reputation slandered by the re- 
viewers, and his means squandered by ungrateful friends and 
mean dependants. When he died, few mourned his loss. 
His very name had almost perished, when suddenly he emerges 
from-the transient oblivion, in stronger lustre and more bril- 
liant colors, than could ever have been predicted. Only 
within the last few years have several of the most prominent 
periodicals of Great Britain and the continent, vied with each 
other in asserting the claims of Shelley to poetic eminence. 

We are not altogether surprised at the change; for, 
although much of his poetry is as obscure as it ever was, and 
as little adapted to the popular taste, the harsher prejudices 
which once existed against his political and religious opinions 
have been subdued. Men have learned, not to adopt these 
opinions, but to treat those by whom they are held with a 
more gentle and Christian regimen. The poorest way in 
the world of converting a man from his errors, is by making 
him an outcast, or burning him at the stake.—Eve. Post. 
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BRITISH TYRANNY. 


British mercenaries have taken Canton, butchered from 
five to ten thousands of the Chinese, compelled the Chinese 
government to take British opium, and to pay six millions 
of pounds sterling and the expenses of their resistance to 
Victoria’s modest demand. So much for the progress of 
tyranny ! G. H. E. 


> - 
WANTS. 


Wanted, a paper in New York, for Old Countrymen, which 
shall give its extracts, at least in part, from the papers of 
the people, instead of pandering exclusively to the American 
Aristocracy. If there is not another pensioned Cheetham in 
New York, I widely miss my mark. 

Wanted, also, a new name for the Federal National Repub- 
lican Whig party. G. H. E. 


—— 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

I cannot, as yet, promise to publish the Radical oftener than once a 
month the coming year. Monthly, however, I shall certainly issue it as 
heretofore, unless some insuperable accident should occur. ‘Those who 
wish to continue their subscriptions, therefore, and who have not paid in 
advance, will remit accordingly, before the end of the present year, as I 
shall adhere strictly to payment in adyance. 

I cannot promise to publish semi-monthly, because I have other busi- 
ness on hand which might interfere. An increased subscription list, how- 
ever, such as I anticipate, may enable me, by the employment of addi- 
tional force, to overcome this difficulty, in which case a second remittance 
may be made. 

By a decision of the Postmaster General, Postmasters are authorized to 








frank letters containing money to publishers of newspapers or periodicals, 


provided the contents of the letters (which must be brief and to the point) 
are showntothem. Specie can be thus forwarded. 

Postmasters or others who will collect and remit the money for five 
subscribers, shall receive a sixth copy for their trouble. 

The present volume can be furnished to any number of new subscribers. 

An Index and Title Page to the present volume will accompany the 


next number. G. H. E. 
The Radical will be delivered to subscribers i in New York by Mr. 
James A. Pyne, 127 Cherry street. 3 
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